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; THE VILLAGE BOYS; 
Or, Stories to persuade Boys not to Quarrel. By Old 
Harlo, Authar of ‘* Down the Hill.” Published by 
William Peirce, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


This is a sprightly, interesting little hook—and as 
its object and tendency is to prevent quarrels among 
boys, we would recommend it to their perusal. The 
following extract may be taken as a specimen of the 
style:— 

The black barber of Haverdale was a poor 
man; and as the town was small, the business of 
shaving was not sufficient for his support. He 
therefore kept for sale, a great variety of candies, 
nuts and fruits, and in a word, sweetmeats of 
every description. In the summer season, he 
had an awning of canvass extended before his 
shop, and beneath it was displayed in rich profu- 
sion, all his store, as apples, pears, peaches, mel- 
ons, nuts, figs, raisins, &c. He had also a long 
bench in readiness for the weary; and many a 
boy, and many a man, as he sauntered languidly 
along on a sultry day, has been induced to sit 
there in the cooling shade, and buy his delicious 
fruit. Sometimes he exposed a chained monkey 
to view, whose antics drew to his shop a crowd 
of men and boys, who would often buy fruit and 
nuts for the mischievous Jocko. When the nov- 
elty of this had passed away, he exchanged the 
monkey for a parrot or a canary bird, or some 
other animal that would attract attention and 
keep customers around him. : 

One afternoon in summer, Henry Jones and 
his companions had been to sail, and as they pass- 
ed{the barber’s shop on their way home, they 
espied beneath the awning two gray squirrels 
leaping briskly from side to side in a revolving 
cage. At sight of them, they all, with many ex- 
clamations of surprise and delight, ran towards 
the shop. The squirrels stopped for a moment, 
and folding their long bushy tails upon their backs, 
gazed in fear at the boys; presently one leaped 
the back of the other, and climbing the side of 
the cage, set it in motion, and the two were again 
in full exercise, leaping and jumping with all 


‘¢Oh, what beauties! how soft their fur is,” 
exclaimed one of the boys. 

**Oh, Mr. Sanger, where did you get them?” 
said another. 

‘* Ha, my boys, these are the beauties for you! 
just see them skip over the wires; they don’t seem 
to touch them at all. Now if you wish to see how 
neatly they will peel a chesnut, just look here.” 
So saying he took a nut and presented it to the 
largest one. ‘* There, this one is Dick; the other 
is Tom. Tom is as funny a little rogue as ever 
you siw. He is always snatching away Dick’s 
nuts. See there—see—he has got it. Ah, you 
little villain!” 

** What will you sell them for, Mr. Sanger?” 

‘* Sell them! I would’nt sell them for my life, — 
the dear little things.” 

‘* Where did you get them?” 

‘*T bought them of a farmer’s boy; he caught 
them in the woods.”’ 

‘* Caught them! why, how did he catch them?” 

‘*In a trap, I suppose.” 

‘*A trap! why, what kind of a trap?” 

‘*Why, Henry, what makes you so eager to- 
day? Isuppose he caught them in a large wooden 
box-trap, such as is used for rats.” 

‘* Well then, I’ll have a squirrel very quick.” 

The boys remained there for half an hour, feed- 
ing the squirrels and making many inquiries about 
them; and as they walked home their thoughts 
were upon the same subject. Henry said that he 








had a large rat-trap down cellar which he could 


easily fix for the purpose; and he proposed that 
all should come to his father’s the next day, and 
sec what could be done. Accordingly on the 
morrow all were together in the shed, with ham- 
mer, hatchet and saw, repairing old traps and 
making new ones. In a day or two, every boy, 
and there was as many as a dozen of. them, had 
his trap ready; and on Wednesday night they were 
seen marching out of the yard in a line, each one 
with his trap under his arm, the corn and spindle 
rolling about within, and the string hanging down 
behind. 


glee to the woods, 
nearly a mile distant. 


** Forward march,—quick step,—right wheel,” 
exclaimed Henry; and they turned rapidly round 
the corner of the fence, and marched off in high 
Their squirrel ground was 
They proceeded for a short 
space along the road, then, climbing the fence, 
crossed an open field and entered the woods. 
The rest of their way was along a cart-path, which 
led them through a forest of tall trees; the ground 
was low and marshy, and well covered with under- 
brush. Farther on they gradually ascended a 
high hill, the sides of which were covered with 
many oaks, and chesnuts, and bushes of the hazel- 
nut, and decayed trees which had fallen from old 
age, or been blown down by the wind. :,It was 
here that they set their traps, for the squirrels 
were numerous upon this hill, in consequence of 
the abundance of nuts which they found in autumn. 


as they became old enough, went to places where 
they could be well brought up, and taught useful 
labor; and so did all the daughters but Louisa. 
She seemed too young to go abroad for this pur- 
pose, at present. 

I ought to have told you sooner, that her mother 
was a very feeble woman. Had her health been 
firm, she could have got along much better. 
Louisa had now become twelve years of age. 
She was able to earn her living, but her mother 
had very little for her to do; and she one day pro- 
posed to Louisa to live at Mr. Richardson’s. 
Louisa, who had never before thought of leaving 
her mother, could not refrain from tears. Mr. 
Richardson’s was a fine place for her; they want- 
ed just such a girl as Louisa, and would treat her 
kindly; this she did not doubt;—but home was as 
dear to her as it is to all other children. Nor 
was it without pain to her mother that she propos- 
ed to let her go there; for it would leave her en- 
tirely alone. But she thought chiefly of Louisa’s 
good, and less of her own converience, and even 
her own happiness. At last Louisa consented to go. 
For the first two or three weeks, she was a lit- 
tle homesick, but she finally got over this; and 
became very happy at Mr. R’s. True, she had 
a great deal of hard ‘‘ house work”’ to do; but this 
made her healthy, and prepared her for the future. 
She lived with Mr. R. nearly two years. He 
would have kept her longer,—for the whole family 
were pleased with her industry, good temper, and 
cheerful kindness—but Mr. R.’s eldest daughter 
had now become more than eleven years of age, 
and the youngest was nine; and though they went 
to the village school, they were able to help their 
mother so much out of school hours, that Louisa 
could very well be spared. Besides, Mrs. R.’s 
health, which had formerly been bad, was now 
greatly improved. Mrs. R. was not one of those 
persons who get rid of all the work of the family that 
they can, and to save their own hands and those of 
their daughters from being soiled, employ as much 
hired help as possible. Quite the contrary. She 
and her daughters did all in their power, without 
injury to their health, and she only employed oth- 
ers when she was COMPELLED to do so. 

But Louisa met with no difficulty of finding a 
new place. Half a dozen good families, who had 
heard that she expected to leave Mr. R.’s, already 
wanted her. In short, she had acquired a good 
reputation; and the boy or the girt who has this, 
has a fortune already made. 

It would render my story quite too long, if I 
should tell you Louisa’s whole history—how she 
went from place to place, how hard she worked, 
how much she helped her mother, &c. For she 
was now sixteen; and she not only earned her 
board, but received a small compensation weekly, 
besides; and what she could possibly spare, she 
sent to her mother. 

There is one thing more about her, however, 
which is worth mentioning. It had been impossi- 





ble for her mother to send her to school as much 





NARRATIVE. 








STORY OF LOUISA. 
Louisa seemed born to misfortune. 


more? 


Her mother 
had a large family of children to support, and no- 
body to assist her in supporting them; for her in- 
temperate husband had run away and left her; 
and in going, had taken all his property with him. 
But she did the best she could;—and who can do 


Though exceedingly poor, Louisa’s mother was 


as would have been desirable; and though she 
could read a little, she was rather ignorant. But 
she resolved not to remain so. Accordingly she 
procured a place to board, not far from the school 
house, in a neat and pleasant country village, and 
went to school several months. Her conduct here 
also was good, and her progress in study very 
great. I well remember how faithfully she applied 
herself to her studies, for she attended the same 
school that I did; snd many an example of good 
and obedient conduct did Louisa set me, which I 

















speed as the cage revolved beneath them. 





dren to industry, Her three sons, one by one 
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industrious; and she early accustomed her chil- 


























have not yet forgotten. 
When the term for which Louisa had proposed 
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to attend school had expired, she was again em- 
ployed in respectable families, in doing ‘‘ house- 
hold work.” She continued in this business for 
many years; I believe till she was nearly thirty 
years of age. ; 

Some young persons, who read this, and who 
think it disgraceful not to be married very young, 
may possibly think that Louisa’s ruddy counte- 
nance and rough-looking hands did not secure her 

_ very many admirers. And indeed J do not sup- 
pose that those young gentlemen—f it is proper 
to call them gentlemen—who prefer pale faces 
and delicate hands, and laugh at those who make 
their hands rough with hard work, were very well 
pleased with Louisa. But they were as well 
pleased with her as she was with them; for a 
dandy was an object of her utter abhorrence. 
She valued most, plain good sense, a plain but 
neat dress, and a cheerful and kind behavior. It 
was no recommendation of a young gentleman, to 
her, that he could smoke cigars, drink wine, play 
at cards, swear a little now and then, and perform 
a thousand dandy tricks. 

Louisa had friends, however, both old. and 
young; and though her hands were rough, and 
her dress and habits plain, several young gentle- 
man of great worth sought her in marriage. 

At last she became attached to Mr. Carlton. 
He was a young man who had been bred to plain 
habits and hard labor; and who, like Louisa, was 
SELF EDUCATED:—I mean by this, that he had 
made himself what he was, chiefly by his own ex- 
ertion. He was poor, it is true; but he hada 
good trade, and was an excellent workman. In 
short, they soon married, and settled in life, and 
lived together long and happily. 

I said they had lived together Lone. It is true 
they are not yet fifty years old, but they have in 
some points of view lived a great while. Those 
persons may be said to live long, who live but a 
few years, if they spend their time in doing good. 
And it is in this way that Mr. Carlton and his 
wife have spent the last twenty or twenty-five 
years, and are likely to spend the twenty-five 
years to come. 

Shall I tell you what they have done? To say 
that they have become rich by their industry, 
though it is very true, would not prove any thing 
in their favor, for bad people sometimss get rich. 
But to say that they have set an example of in- 
dustry and of every virtue to a whole neighbor- 
hood, and made the people, by their influence, a 
great deal wiser and better; and that they have 
given away their hundreds of dollars a year, to 
help the poor and wretched, and to aid the cause 
of religion, end education, and temperance, till 
every body blesses them and considers them pub- 
lic benefactors; this surely is something in their 
favor. Then to all this I might add that they 
have brought up in nearly the same plain manner 
—I wish I could say quile the same—in which 
themselves were brought up, a large family of 
healthy and happy children. 

And there is one thing more. Though they 
have been raised from the very depths of poverty 
to great riches and influence; though every one 
secks their friendship, and every one blesses them, 
they do not appear to be much lifted up, or made 
proud or vain by it. They are nearly the same 

lain common sense people that they once were. 
This is more to their praise than all the rest. 
They have done more, in this respect, than Solo- 
mon did, with all his wisdom, for he fell, as you 
know, and most grievously. I hope my young 
female readers will not soon forget the story of 
Louisa; and that they will strive to behave in 
such a manner that whatever may be their partic- 
ular condition in life, they may have, wherever 
they go, as pure a conscience and as spotless a 
reputation as Louisa’s. [Parley’s Magazine. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








STORY OF THE LITTLE DOG OSCAR. 


One day, Annette was playing in her mother’s 
dressing-room, and upon her writing table she 











found a most beautiful drawing of a child teaching 
a little dog to-read. Annette had a great deal of 
curiosity, and most dearly loved to hear stories. 
That some very nice, interesting story must be- 
long to this little drawing, she was quite sure; 
and ‘‘O dear me,” she said to herself, ‘‘ how I 
wish mother would come in, that I might ask her 
to tell it me, and explain why the little child is 
trying to teach the dog to say A, B, C. I wonder 
if ever he learned to say it. 

As soon as she heard her mother ring at the 
door, she flew down stairs to meet her. ‘‘O, 
mother, mother,” she cried, ‘‘I am so glad you 
have come; I amin sucha hurry to have you 
tell me about a pretty, pretty picture, that is on 
the table in your dressing-room. What does it 
mean, mother? little girl is teaching a small, 
small dog to say A, B, C.” 

** You have heard of the battle of Waterloo?” 

‘*O yes, mother,”’ said Annette; ‘‘that great 
and terrible battle, where so many men and horses 
were killed, and where uncle Harris was wound- 
ed.’ 

‘* Well, my love, during that great and terrible 
battle, a party of your uncle’s regiment was or- 
dered across the field, which was then quite strew- 
ed with the dead and [dying. As they marched 
rapidly along, a Scotch soldier of their number 
observed the dead body of a French officer, of 
high rank, stretched upon the ground. He lay 
upon his back; and close nestled as ever it could 
creep into his bosom, lay a very, very small black 
dog. It looked up as the party passed, and seeing 
the soldier look at it stedfastly, it uttered a low, 
but most pitecus whine, and looked round on its 
dead master’s face, as if to say, ‘ Alas! he is gone! 
and I have no one now to care for me!’ The 
party moved rapidly on; but they were not gone 
far, when the benevolent heart of that poor soldier 
smote him that he should leave this little faithful 
mourner to be trodden to death, amidst the turmoil 
of contending armies. He turned back, at the 
risk of severe punishment to himself - 

‘* Why, mother, punishment!”’ interrupted An- 
nette; ‘‘ who would punish him for a good action?” 

**My dear Annette, no soldier is permitted to 
leave the ranks,—that is. the order in which they 
are to march,—under pain of severe punishment; 
because, were it not so, by the time they reached 
the place they had been ordered to, the half, or 
more than the half, of them might be away.” 

** But, mother,” said the little girl, ‘‘ for a good 
action?” 

** My child, when soldiers enter the army, they 
engage to obey exactly what they are ordered; 
and it will not do, for soldiers (or children) to 
begin to be disobedient, because they think they 
are so for a good reason of their own.”’ 

‘* Well, mother,” said Annette, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘‘ did he get the dog?” 

‘* Yes, my dear, he snatched up the poor little 
creature, and pushing it into his breast, buttoned 
his jacket over it, that his officers might not ob- 
serve it was there; and all the rest of that dreadful 
day he fought with it nestling in his breast.”’ 

** Ah, mother,” said Annette, her eyes filling 
with tears, ‘‘how good and kind that was in the 
poor soldier!”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear, I will venture to say that the 
maa who so treated a poor unprotected dog, never 
was, or could be, unkind to a human being.” 

‘* And what became of it, mother?” said An- 
nette. 

When these dreadful wars were over, my love, 
the soldier retired to enjoy peace and ease in the 
bosom of his own little family; and there he car- 
ried his constant, ever-faithful companion, ‘‘ Wa- 
terloo Oscar,” as he was called. He was a very 
clever little dog, and could do a great many pretty 
tricks—such as standing on his hind legs, and 
with a little bit of stick instead of a gun, go through 
the exercise of a soldier, his master giving the 
word of command; and then Oscar would shoul- 
der his gun—present! fire! as nicely as possible! 
All this playfulness, as well as the story of their 
father’s finding him at Waterloo, made him an 





a 


immense favorite with the soldier’s 
the last time I ever was in the good 
home, I saw his youngest child, in 
tude in which I have represented her in the dra 
ing, trying to teach even to Waterloo Oscar the 
pa she herself had got at school that day, ic. 
a think she would find him but a du!) schol- 

‘* Indeed, mother,” said Annette, laughing « 
think she would; for I remember, = yl 
ago, you explained to me the difference between 
instinct and reason, you told me no creature not 
blessed with reason could ever learn to read, or 
learn to comprehend the existence of a God 
But, mother, what has become of Waterloo Oscar 
now??? 

‘*T really do not know, Annette; I removed to 
a distance from him and his master, and I haye 
never seen or heard of Oscar since I saw him up. 
dergoing his first lesson of reading. But now 
my love, I think it is time for me to go and put 
off my bonnet and pelisse-”’ [Parley’s Mag. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
THE BOY THAT KILLED A GIANT, 


A great many years ago, long before your fath- 
er or mother or the oldest person you ever saw 
was born, there lived a man who had seven sons, 
One day an old man, a prophet, came to see the 
father of these boys. Well. he asked to sce his 
sons, so their father sent for them, and as they 
passed before him, one after the other, the old 
man looked very earnestly at them, and then asked 
if he had seen all his children. The father said, 
** Yes, all but the youngest, and he is taking care 
of my sheep.” However, to please the old pro- 
phet, the father sent for him. He was a bright 
rosy boy with a beautiful countenance, and I sup- 
pose had a very pleasant amiable expression. At 
auy rate, the prophet was pleased with him, and 
taking some oil out of a horn he had, he anointed 
him before all his brothers and his father, and then 
went away, and the little boy went back again, 
*tis likely to see what had become of his sheep in 
the mean time. 

Not long after this, a certain king told his ser- 
vants to find him a man who could play well on 
some instrument. (Perhaps some time when you 
have felt sad or out of humor, or cross, a pleasant 
strain of music has calmed you in a moment, and 
made you forget your troubles and feel quite hap- 
py, you hardly knew why. Well, that was just 
what this king wanted, for he was apt to be low 
spirited and dull.) So his servants told him they 
thought they knew somebody that would suit him, 
and they went off after the boy I have been telling 
you about. His father loved him very much, for 
he was a good boy and helped him a great deal 
about the sheep; but I suppose he could’nt refuse 
the king, so he sent him with the messenger, and 
gave him some bread and wine and a kid fora 
present for the king. When the king saw him, 
he loved him very much, and made him his armor- 
bearer, and when he was sad and his dull fits came 
on, this boy would take his harp and play so beau- 
tifully, that the king would be well directly; s0 
he staid with him some time till he was quite 
cured, and then he went home again to tend the 
sheep. 

Not long after he went away, some people came 
and threatened to fight the king. There was one 
man among them who was monstrously tall and 
large. He had brass on his head and shoulders 
and legs, and beside this he wore a coat of mail. 
The staff of his spear was like a great beam, and 
the head of it was made of iron and was dreadful 
heavy, and there was a man who went before him 
carrying a shield. Well, this great giant came 
out and told the king not to come out in battle 
array with so many men, but to choose one man, 
and let him come and see if he could fight him. 
If he could'nt, then the king and all his people 
should be their servants; but if he could, then the 
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be the king’s servants. When the king heard 
this, you may be sure he was dreadfully frighten- 
ed—for the giant kept coming out every day, 
morning and evening, for forty days, and calling 
for somebody to fight him, and nobody dared to go. 

The king had in his army the six eldest brothers 
of the boy who used to play to him on the harp. 
Their father felt anxious to know how they did, 
go he told this boy one day to carry them some 
corn and bread and cheese, and see how they got 
along. Well, he went, and ran into the army, 
and kissed his brothers, and while he was standing 
talking with them, the great giant came out, and 
began to call again for somebody to fight with 
him. © This little boy looked at the men that stood 
by, and spoke up as if he had been a great strong 
warrior, and wanted to know how the giant dared 
to say such things. The men told him that he 
came to defy them, and that the king would make 
the man who would kill him very rich, and give 
him his daughter for a wife. This little boy’s el- 
dest brother stood by, and heard him talking with 
the men, and was very angry about it, and asked 
him what he had come down there for, and who 
he had left his sheep with. 

Still the little boy kept on talking about it, and 
somebody went aud told the king what he said, 
and he sent for him—and what do you think this 
boy offered to do? Why, to go and fight that ter- 
rible giant!—The king told him he was but a 
youth, and the giant had known how to fight ever 
since he was a little boy; but he told him in an- 
swer that once when he was tending his father’s 
sheep, there came a lion and a bear, and ran off 
with one of the little lambs, but that he ran after 
them, and got the lamb away, and slew them both, 
and just so he would kill the giant if the king 
would only let him go. 

Well, the king told him to go, and armed him 
with his armour, and put on brass and a coat of 
mail, and gave him a sword; but the boy took 
them all off, and took a stick in his hand, and 
went to a brook, and chose five smooth stones out 
of it, and put them in a sling which he had, and 
went out to find the giant. When the giant saw 
such a little rosy boy, he laughed at the idea of 
fighting with him, and told him that he would give 
his flesh to the birds and the beasts to eat. But 
the boy told him that God would help him, and 
that he was’nt afraid. So the boy ran toward 
him, and put his hand in his bag and pulled out a 
stone, and threw it with all his might at the giant’s 
forehead, and hit him, and he fell down dead. 
Then the king sent for him and asked him who he 
was—and if you want to know what he said, look 
at the 17th chapter of the Ist of Samuel, 58th 
verse, and you’ll find out what his name was. 

Isa. 








DESCRIPTIVE. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
VISIT TO THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
(A TRUE NARRATIVE.) ; 

Probably most of the readers of this paper, are 
familiar with the name and situation of these 
Mountains: either from the accounts they have 
heard of it, from those who have visited it, from 
the description given of it in books which they 
have read, or they may themselves have been at 
some time in the vicinity of them. But for the 
benefit of those who do not know this, it may be 
well to state, that they are situated in the state of 
New York, on the western side of the Hudson 
river, and about 13 miles in a westerly direction 
from the village of Catskill. They are much vis- 
ited in the summer season by travellers and others, 
Principally on account of the fine scenery which 
their height affords. 
It was in the month of June, when on a visit at 
Catskill, that I made arrangements with a friend, 
to visit the mountains, and a day was appointed 
on which, if the weather permitted, we should go. 








prospects of the weather for the ensuing day, I 
awoke early next morning, and saw that there was 
a fog, so dense, 2s to conceal from my view the 
mountains, in pleasant weather distinctly visible. 
At first, some doubts were expressed as to the ex- 
pediency of going on that day, but the rising sun 
soon dispelled the mist, and gave signs that the 
day would be a favorable one for our intended 
ride. Having eaten same breakfast, and made 
preparation for a day’s absence, I went to the 
place appointed for meeting my friend, who soon 
came. We soon procured a light stout waggon, 
as preferable to a chaise on account of the bad 
state of the roads which are especially on the 
mountain, and were soon on our way. Nothing 
very special occurred on our way, and after a ride 
of about four hours and a half, we arrived at the 
Mountain House, which is situated in the midst 
of a Pine Orchard on the top of one of the moun- 
tains. Although in the month of June, the weath- 
er was quite cool, and the House from some.rea- 
son or other, had not yet been opened for the re- 
ception of visiters. It was however occupied by 
a family, and having obtained a glass, we ascend- 
ed to the top of the house, whence we had a fine 





view of Hudson river and the surrounding coun- 
try. Having rested ourselves, and walked over 
the building, we proceeded to the Catskill Falls. 
The road over which we went was extremely bad, 
as there had probably been but very little passing 
over it for several months, so that two or three 
times we came near overturning. At this place 
a small stream formed by the union of two ponds 
in the rear of the Mountain House, descends over 
a precipice 175 feet, and soon after over another, 
85 feet, into a deep ravine, between two ridges of 
mountains. The scenery here was highly pictur- 
esque—high mountains rose all around us, ex- 
cluding from our view every thing save the trees 
which grew on their sides, the broad sky above 
them, and one little stream which continually 
rolled at their base. Although in the month of 
June, there was snow at the bottom of the falls, 
but it was fast disappearing, and receding before 
the approach of summer. 

It was now the middle of the afternoon, and as 
there was some appearance of a shower, we pre- 
pared to return to our homes, which we reached 
with safety, without any occurrence worthy of no- 
tice. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

SKETCHES BY A TRAVELLER, Wo. 9. 

Anna’s Kitten. 

As I was sitting down to write for my young 
friends, an account of an excursion on board a 
Steamboat, I received a letter from a friend, who 
says ‘‘ Won’t you write a piece for the Companion 
about Anna’s cat, which has been killed? Anna 
does mourn so about it,—she says that she is 
afraid that her cat is cold. Shesays that now she 
has not got any one or any thing to play with. 
She was the most playful little kitten I ever saw, 
and perfectly white all over.” Yes; I remember 
what a beautiful kitten it was, and how playful; 
and how happy Anna was, when running about 
the green fields, followed by her kitten, and then 
she would stop and sit down on the grass, and 
feel the soft velvet paw which pussy affectionately 
put out into her hand, and then would smooth 
down its soft fur, and call it all the dear names 
she could think of; and I suppose she has often 
given it some of her own bread and milk. My 
dear Anna, I shall put aside my account of the 
steamboat, and write about your kitten. And I 
am sure I don’t know what to say to comfort you. 
When you grow older, Anna, you will find that 
there is no trial or affliction without some 
But all this is nothing to the purpose to the little 
girl who has lost her kitten, which I suppose she 
feels as much as I should the loss of my little li- 
brary or of my horse, if I owned one. What is 
then to console you, sweet child, under this afflic- 
tion? Let us see. 










from your window, is now covered with snow 
In a few weeks the snow will melt away, and tha 

orchard will look like the richest carpet. The 
green grass and the beautiful spring flowers, the 
leaves and the buds and blossoms upon the trees 
will soon delight your eyes. And when you run 
out there to pick the flowers to give to your kind 
mother, what beautiful songs you will hear coming 
from the branches of those trees. The birds are 
as happy as you are. You will love to watch 
them as they pick up the little straws and fly away 
with them to make their nests, and then line them 
so warm within with some soft wool which they 
find. Let me lift you up so that you can peep in 
and see the nest. There are four blue eggs, and 
it is a robin’s nest. If we come back again in a 
week, there will be four sweet little robins. How 
carefully the mother tends them! See, she flies 
away and picks up the crumbs and the worms, and 
flies back, and they open their mouths, and she 
feeds them. She does not forsake them, but day 
and night she takes the kindest care of them, and 
does not seem afraid of danger, if she may protect 
them. Hear how she cries if any one goes near 
them; she is afraid they will hurt her little birds. 
Anna has a tender heart, and loves the little birds 
for their sweet songs and their kindness, and she 
loves to see them so happy. 

Now look again. What is that creeping along 
upon the wall so carefully? See it is your little 
kitten. It looks innocent and fair in its playful 
face, and has such white and shining fur, that 
you do not think of the cruelty it is meditating. 
There is mischief and death in its heart. See 
how it hides behind that little bush beneath the 
robin’s nest. Now watch its eye. It is looking 
up upon the happy home above, and is planning 
the destruction of those innocent birds. It does 
not wish to play now and run after your ball, and 
toss it over and over on the floor; no! it seeks 
blood;—the blood of that faithful mother robin. 
The unsuspecting bird flies down to pick up a 
worm for his hungry birds, and pussy jumps out 
from her hiding place, and catches the robin in 
those soft velvet paws, which seemed too soft for 
such cruelty, and those sharp claws beneath, which 
have sometimes scratched you, have torn the flesh 
off the poor bird, and then—Anna—then she has 
eat the poor bird up, and left the little ones in the 
nest to starve. 

This is all the comfort I can give you about your 
cat. But I will tell you, that when spring comes, 
perhaps your father will give you a little lamb, which 
is much prettier than a cruel cat, and some chick- 
ens, which you can feed, and have them all your 
own. I hope when I come to see you, I shall find 
you quite happy as you lead me out to see them. 
So forget the cruel cat which deceived you, and 
won your young affections with its beauty and play- 
fulness, and yet had a tiger’s heart. E. D. 














SABBATH SOHOOL. 


Beloved Fellow Teachers. 

Suffer the word of exhortation, We are en- 
gaged in a momentous concern. Though the 
thoughtless may regard our work with indifference, 
and the infidel may look upon us with contempt, 
do we not believe there is an Eye that beholds us 
with infinite complacency, if we are faithful in the 
trust we have assumed? Shall we not then con- 
tinually be studying ways by which we may ef- 
fectually accomplish our objects, and ‘‘ shaping 
all our conduct so as to become the happy instru- 
ments of converting our classes to God?” Our 
time for labor is short. It may be very short; the 
children are rapidly passing beyond our influence; 
and are preparing to bless or to injure society. 
What we ought to do for their improvement and 
salvation, must be done soon. Are we sufficiently 
awake to these considerations; and can we, at the 
close of each Sabbath, in the review of our efforts, 
feel satisfied that we have, in all good conscience, 
discharged our duty to these young immortals; 














As I anticipated much pleasure on that day, and 
as my thoughts were. much turned towards the 


That fine orchard of your father’s, Anna, by 
the lane leading to the church, which you can see 


and that if we never meet them again till we meet 
before the great Eternal, we have nothing to re- 
















































































































proach ourselves with, should they be found on 
the left hand of the Judge? 

There are various ways in which we may bene- 
fit our own souls, and do good to our classes. 
Your minds are familiar with them, I trust; but 
the purest minds, the Apostle tells us, need some- 
times to be ‘‘ stirred up by way of remembrance.” 
Allow me then, affectionately and earnestly, tu 
call your attention to the subject of our meeting 
on the second Monday evening of each month. 
That evening is, as you know, extensively ob- 
served in the Christian world as a season of prayer 
in relation to Sabbath schools. Believing, as we 
do, in the efficacy of prayer, and resting all our 
hopes on the promises of God, do we not attach 
less importance to this meeting than we ought, 
and do we not suffer business, and cares, and 
amusements, to interfere, at times, with its faithful 
observance? My own conviction is, that unless 
this meeting is better attended by those who are 
connected with Sabbath schools—ourselves among 
the number—and until each teacher feels a lively 
interest in it, and devotes time, and thought, and 
prayer to sustain it, we cannot expect the descent 
of the Spirit upon our pupils. We shall have no 
‘*times of refreshing,”” no seasons to remind us 
of God’s glorious presence in our midst. 

**Can it for a moment be deemed unimportant, 
that those who, with limited knowledge, are called 
to instruct others, should bow together before the 
mercy seat, and there plead the promise of the 
Spirit sent down to lead them into all truth?” 
By union, we kindle each other’s devotion. By 
interchange of views and feelings, our pluns of 
acting become joint-stock, and we move on to- 
gether in one broad united phalanx, spiritual, in- 
telligent, and ‘zealous. 

What an honor is conferred upon us, if we are 
allowed to be the instrument of converting one 
soul to God! and what ‘success may we not hope 
for, if with one heart, and one mind, relying upon 
Almighty grace, we take henceforth for our motto 
—Onward.—and never loiter—never despond— 
never grow weary in our Master’s work? 

‘*We are training up kings and priests unto 
God.” Shafi we then any more forsake the as- 
sembling of ourselves together on the evening of 
our solemnities? If we have made an appoint- 
ment with a fellow worm, we make our arrange- 
ments in due time that we may fulfil it. We have 
virtually made an appointment with God, (and 
often has he owned and blessed the meeting, ) and 
shall we, can we, absent ourselves from such a 
place, and such a Friend, and put at hazard the 
best interests of those whom we profess to watch 
over, and pray for, and cherish? S. H. W. 

{S. S. Advocate. 
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LALITY. 





WASHINGTON’S ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 
[Worthy to be written in letters of gold.} 

We extract the subjoined letter from the last pub- 
lished volume (the 10th recently issued) of Sparks’ 
Life and Correspondence of Washington. It was 
written to Miss Harriet Washington, his orphan niece, 
who had resided for some time in his family, and to 
whom he continued to extend his care and aid. She 
then resided with some of the other relatives at Fred- 
ericksburg. It is dated Philadelphia, 30th Oct. 1791: 

Dear Harriet,—Occupied as my time now is, 
and must be during the sitting of Congress, I 
nevertheless will endeavor to inculcate upon 
your mind the delicacy and danger of that period, 
to which you are now arrived under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Yov are just entering into the state 
of womanhood, without the watchful eye of a 
mother to admonish, or the protecting aid of a 
father to advise and defend you; you may not be 
sensible, that you are at this moment about to be 
stamped with that character, which will adhere to 
you through life; the consequences of which you 
have not perhaps attended to, but be assured it is 








give you advice; and I am sure they will if you| 


are disposed to receive it. But if you are diso- 
bliging, self-willed and untowardly, it is hardly to 
be expected that they will engage themselves in 
unpleasant disputes with you, especially Fanny, 
whose mild and placid temper will not permit her 
to exceed the limits of wholesome admonition or 
gentle rebuke. Think then, to what dangers a 
giddy girl of fifteen or sixteen must be exposed in 
circumstances like these. To be under little or 
no control’ may be pleasing to a mind that does 
not reflect, but this pleasure cannot be of long 
duration, and reason, too late perhaps, may con- 
vince you of the folly of misspending time. You 
are not to learn, I am certain, that your fortune 
is small. Supply the want of it, then, with a well 
cultivated mind, with dispositions to industry and 
frugality, with gentleness of manners, an obliging 
temper, and such qualifications as will attract no- 
tice, and recommend you to a happy establishment 
for life. 

You might, instead of associating with those 
from whom you can derive nothing that is good, 
but may have observed every thing that is deceit- 
ful, lying, and bad, become the intimate compan- 
ion of, and aid to your cousin in the domestic 
concerns of the family. Many girls before they 
have arrived at your age, have been found so 
trustworthy as to take the whole charge of the 
family from their mothers; but it is by a steady 
and rigid attention to the rules of propriety, that 
such confidence is obtained, and nothirg would 
give me more pleasure than to hear that you had 
acquired it. The merits and benefits of it would 
redound more to your advantage in your progress 
through life, and to the person with whom you 
may in due time form a matrimonial connection, 
than to any others; but to none would such a cir- 
cumstance afford more real satisfaction, than to 

Your affectionate Uncle. 








MISCELLANY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
At Uncle Isaac’s.—No. 6. 

A man who had a very hasty son, frequently told 
him that he must think threa times before he spoke 
once. One day the father was standing with his back 
so near the fire, that the tail of his coat began to burn; 
and on seeing it, the son said, in quite a moderate 
voice, ** Father, I think”—and thenstopped. ‘* That’s 
right,”’ said the father, “* what are you thinking about 
my boy?” ‘O I think,” replied the son, and then 
stopped. ‘* Very well,” said the father, ‘but tell me 
what you are thinking.” ‘* Father, I think the tail of 
your coat is on fire.”? ‘ You little rogue,” cried the 
father, turning round and finding his coat skirt half 
burned away, “* You young rogue, why did’nt you tell 
me at first??? ‘ Why father,” replied the boy, “ you 
told me always to think three times before I spoke 
once.” 

Now, my boys, when I tell you to think, I do not 
mean that you should spend that time in thinking, 
which ought to he employed in acting. Many cases 
occur that require immediate action, without stopping 
to think even once. If a child is in danger of heing 
run over hy a carriage; if another is in the act of 
drowning; or if an accident occur like that of the coat 
on fire, he who would be of any service, must stretch 
forth his hand immediately, without a moment’s delay. 

One word more let me whisper in your ears— W hen- 
ever you receive a command from your Moruer, stop 
not to think whether you like it or not, or whether it 
will suit your convenience. half moment’s disobe- 
dient delay is enough to scorch the most beautiful and 
valuable garment of your soul! 








EDITORIAL. 








The Little Greek Paper. 

The Rev. Josiah Brewer, who published the Little 
Greek Paper in Smyrna, in which many readers of the 
Youth’s Companion have taken an interest, a few 
months since returned to this country, and having con- 
nected himself with the Western Foreign Missionary 
Society, will return in a few weeks to Smyrna. We 





























of the utmost importance that you should. Your 
cousins, with whom you live, are well qualified to 


were in hopes to see him before he returned, but have 
Just received a letter saying that he cannot make it 








ent 


convenient to visit Boston. He says, “ As I have a 
Printer to accompany me, it is my Purpose to continue 
the publication of the Little Greek Paper, or a similar 
publication; whatever sum is unexpended of the Do. 
nations, I shall hasten on my arrival at Smyrna, to see 
appropriated according to the wish of the Donors,” 

We shall continue to receive Donations for the Lit. 
tle Greek Paper, and we hope it will not be suffered 
again to stop for want of funds. 





Donations for the Little Greek Paper, 
Amount acknowledged Dec. 25, 1835, 
G. Daniels, Oxford 
Juvenile Mite Society, West Boylston, 
James Fullerton, Abington, 
Sabbath Schools in Voluntown and Sterling, Ct. 
Six Cousins, in Middleboro’, 


418 16 
$1 50 
5 

50 
1 50 
4 


$430 66 
The following Letter, is from the same little Miss, 
who four years ago, sent the first Donation for the lit. 
tle Greek Paper, and whose letter was published jg 
the Companion, of Feb, 15, 1832, It must be gratify. 
ing to her to see that her example has been followed 
by so many, that the fund which was commenced 
with her one dollar donation, has been increased to 
upwards of four hundred and thirty dollars. All thig 
has been given in small sums, and shows how much 
children can doin a good cause. May it encourage 
others to similar acts of self-denial and benevolence, 


Middleboro, February 19, 1836, 

Mr. Wi1t1s,—I have been a reader of the ** Youth’s 
Companion” for a number of years. For my own 
part I do not think it diminishes in interest. The pe- 
rusal of it is as highly gratifying to me as it ever hag 
been. A few weeks back I noticed in one of the col- 
umns a statement that the Greek Paper had been dis- 
continued for want of support. I was very sorry to 
hear it, as I helieve it is the only paper printed for the 
benefit of the Grecian children. I am fully confident 
that the youth of America might sustain this paper if 
they would but make the resolve that they would do 
it. Let us for one moment reflect on the many privi- 
leges which we enjoy, of the many publications which 
are placed within our reach, and then turn our eye to 
those poor heathen, who cannot have one unless we 
aid them. If we think of this, I am certain we shall 
feel willing to bestow our mite to that cause which has 
for its object the instruction of heathen youth. ‘The 
enclosed four dollars is the donation of six cousins for 
the purpose of aiding the *‘ Friend of Youth.” 

Yours respectfully, oe he 








New Publications. 


The Little Kempis, or Short Sayings and Prayers se- 
lected from the Rarer Works of Thomas a Kempis, 
Published by Wm. Pierce, 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


We learn that this book is translated by a young 
native of Boston, who is now a Missionary in Asia. 
The extracts are short, generally from two up toa 
dozen lines each, and will ‘strengthen and nourish 
many a hungry soul with the substance of all knowl- 
edge.” Good thoughts exclude bad oncs from the mind. 
Report of the Superintendant of the Mason Street 

Sabbath School, Boston, for 1885. 

This is the oldest and one of the most efficient Sab- 
bath Schools in the city. The Report is a very inter- 
esting document, affording valuable examples of what 
may be done to make a Sabbath School attracting and 


useful to the young. We shall make extracts here- 
after. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

FEED MY LAMBS. 
Jesus’ words are borne to thee;— 
« Tell me, teacher, lov’st thou me? 
If thou lov’st in very deed, 
Then the lambs I’ve purchased, feed.” 
*¢ While they from my pasture stray, 
Wolves are prowling for their prey; 
Thoughtless of the tempter’s snare, 
Watch thou them with ceaseless care.” 
‘¢ T have paid a price for them, 
Costlier far than richest gem: 
Take the charge of worth untold, 


Lead them to the Shepherd’s fold.” D. 





s here- 


ipanion. 





